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o N the outskirts of an old town a certain street narrows into a lane 
and continues on into the country. A little way along this path stands 
a huge elm tree, and not far from the tree are the crumbling founda¬ 
tions of a house. The place has long been neglected, and the trees 
and brush are so thick that no one has been near the place for years. 
The spot that once had been a rose garden is quite overgrown with a 
tangled mass of thorny rosebushes, which no person would care to 
enter, but, strange as it may seem, a neat village stands in the middle 
of this wild thicket. 

It is a small village, and the few houses are very tiny. One par¬ 
ticular house is made from a man’s shoe. A second story has been 
added to the shoe, a front porch extends out over the toe, and tiny 
windows no bigger than a postage stamp let light and air into the 
little house. At the heel of the shoe a kitchen has been built on, in 
which stands a small cookstove. Tiny cooking pans hang on the wall, 
some of them so small that they would barely hold two or three drops 
of water. On a shelf around the room stand soup bowls, dishes, and 
cups that have been made from cherry seeds. There are several 
large cooking pots made from the metal tops of catchup bottles 
or olive jars, and in those big pots a whole lima bean can be boiled 
with ease. 
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In the main part of the house there are tiny rugs, chairs, and 
beds. There are no springs on the beds, but they are very soft and 
comfortable, for the mattresses are stuffed with thistledown. The 
bedcovers are woven from spiderwebs, and they are especially light 
and warm. 

From this shoe house paths lead under the towering rosebushes 
and over the soft moss. One path leads to a vacuum coffee can in 
which many tiny tools are stored. Here furniture is built, and all 
the necessary things are made for this little village. Another path 
leads to a schoolhouse and townhall. The hall has been made from 
a man’s hat, which has been covered with waterproof paint. This 
building sits on the edge of a 2-inch hill. A set of steps leads up and 
across the rim of the hat to the door. There are several windows 
around the hat, which let plenty of light into this large place. At 
night the hall is lit with lamps- made from acorns, which burn oil. 

Back of the townhall and just a little east of the shoe house 
stands an old teapot. Here the village laundry is done. 

Another path leads to the root cellar, or storehouse. This cellar is 
built under a six inch hill. A double door leads into the cellar, and 
here the little village stores all the food that is necessary to carry it 
through a long winter. 

The people who live in this village are very small. The tallest 
one stands two and a half inches in his stocking feet, but the average 
height is just about as tall as a common safety match. Here, just 
the same as big people, there are men, women, and children. 
The babies, of course, are very tiny. Half a peanut shell makes a 
very good cradle for the village babies. 

The General is the head of the village. He is very kindly and 
much beloved by all the little people. The Doctor looks after the 
health of the community, the Old Soldier, who has a wooden leg, is 
a fine mechanic, and the Turk is his best helper. The Policeman 
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spends most of his time chasing pinching bugs away from the village 
and keeping a watchful eye on the Dunce. The Dunce is not a bad 
boy, but he is full of mischief, and he often does very foolish things. 
The Cook prepares the food for the village. He is an excellent cook. 
One of his baked smoked frog hams is something to which the whole 
village looks forward. The Chinaman lives in the old teapot and does 
the village washing. The Lady of Fashion is a very dainty little wom¬ 
an. She always dresses with care, is a wonderful seamstress, and 
does most of the village mending. The Cowboy is an expert mouse- 
back rider, and he loves to mount a large bucking grasshopper. The 
Sailor spends a great deal of his time on the water with his pea-pod 
canoe. Gogo, the little colored boy, is a good tailor and a fine cook. 
There are other men and women too, and all these little folk live 
very happily in this small village. 

Being such tiny people, they are very careful to keep out of the 
way of big folk, just as we would be careful to keep away from people 
who were as tall as office buildings. For this reason very few big 
people have ever seen these strange litde folk, who are called the 
Teenie Weenies. 
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CHAPTER I 


Something to Do 

It was the first day of spring. The soft yellow sunshine filtered 
through the tangled rosebushes and fell in little golden patches on 
the green moss. The Lady of Fashion sat in her little sewing chair on 
the front porch darning a pair of the Dunce’s stockings. The Old 
Soldier with the wooden leg had climbed to the roof of the Teenie 
Weenie kitchen, where he was mending the wire that held the tiny 
chimney stack in place. The Doctor and the General were playing 
Teenie Weenie checkers in the cool little shoe-house sitting room. 
Several of the men were lying on the soft moss, staring up at the 
rosebush leaves high overhead. 

“Jinks!” exclaimed the Dunce. “I wish we had something to 
do.” ' 

“Well,” said Gogo, blinking at a bee that flew overhead, “we’s 
doin’ pretty well right heah. Dis moss is mighty easy fo’ to rest on, 
and we’s doin’ a lot of pleasant restin’.” 

“Oh, I’m tired of lying around,” snapped the Dunce. “I want 
to do something.” 

“Let’s go down to the creek for a swim,” suggested the Turk. 

“Not on your life!” answered the Dunce. “There are too many 
tadpoles and crawfish in the water. I don’t want to lose a leg.” 

“A crawfish would never go after you, Dunce,” laughed the 




Sailor. “You haven’t got enough meat on you to bait a minnow 
hook.” 

“Is that so?” replied the Dunce. “A mosquito couldn’t get a 
meal off you.” 

“Say Dunce,” said the Turk, “if you want to do something, you 
can go away and keep quiet.” 

The Dunce gave the rest of the Teenie Weenies a scornful look, 
and, climbing to his feet, he set off toward the lane that ran near the 
Teenie Weenie village. He had been gone only a short time when he 
came running back as fast as his small legs would carry him. 

“Say!” he shouted. “I’ve found a banana skin. It’s a fresh one, 
and we can make a slide.” 

A banana skin makes a wonderful slide for Teenie Weenies, 
and the little people love to glide on its slippery surface. The three 
Teenie Weenies leaped to their feet and followed the Dunce to the 
spot where the banana skin lay. It was a large skin, and it was lying 
right near the lane where big people sometimes walked. 

“We can’t make a slide here,” said the Turk. “It’s too near the 
lane. Some big person might come along. We’ll have to pull it off 
where it will be safe for us to use.” 

“Let’s pull it up to the shoe house—then we can slide as long as 
we like,” suggested the Sailor. 




The little men caught hold of the skin and began dragging it 
under the rosebushes. It was mighty heavy for such little people, and 
it was about all they could do to drag the skin along, but after much 
grunting and puffing they finally hauled it up in front of the shoe 
house. 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed the Lady of Fashion, looking up from her 
darning. “What are you going to do with that smelly banana skin?” 

“We’re going to make a slide and have some fun,” shouted the 
Dunce. 

The men carefully flattened the skin out on the level ground, 
and then, taking a short run, they slid over the slippery skin as 
smoothly as though it were a piece of ice. 

Most of the little people came running to join the fun, and in no 
time there was a steady stream of Teenie Weenies gliding over the 
skin. Sometimes they bumped into each other and fell into a scream¬ 
ing, laughing mass, while other Teenie Weenies stood around and 
enjoyed the scene. 

The Policeman sat on a Teenie Weenie seat that had been built 
around the stalk of the rosebush and laughed until his fat little sides 
fairly shook. 

Tilly Titter, an English sparrow and a friend of the Teenie 
W T eenies, flew down to the roof of the shoe-house porch and enjoyed 
the fun too. 

The Teenie Weenies ran and slid on the skin until they were 
completely tired out. Then one by one they threw themselves onto 
the moss to rest. After they had rested a bit, the General came out 
onto the front porch and told them that the banana skin must be 
taken away. 

“You can’t leave it there,” he said; “it will spoil in the hot sun, 
and the smell will be terrible.” 

“We’re tired,” said the Dunce. “Can’t it wait until morning?” 


“No,” answered the General, “it will spoil before that. You 
must take it away before supper, or you don’t get a bite to eat, and 
the Cook is going to have a very good meal tonight.” 

Now a Teenie Weenie is usually hungry at mealtime, and those 
sliding Teenie Weenies were extra hungry; so that banana skin was 
hauled off in a very short time. For a hungry Teenie Weenie makes it 
a point never to miss a meal. 





Good Neighbors 



"I can smell that banana skin you boys were sliding on yester¬ 
day,” said the Lady of Fashion as she set down her tiny cocoa cup, 
which had been cleverly made from a large grape seed. 

“I smell it too,” said the General. “After you have finished 
your breakfast, some of you boys go out and pull it farther away 
from the house.” 

“Say,” exclaimed the Dunce, “we dragged it way down to that 
old apple tree near the lane!” 

“Well, you must take it farther away. We don’t want the smell 
of it around here,” said the General. 

After the Teenie Weenies had eaten their breakfast and when 
all the dishes and pans had been washed and carefully put away, the 
General sent off several of the little men to remove the banana 
skin. They pulled it to a sandy place near the 
creek and covered it with sand. 

On the way back to the shoe house the 
Turk, who was walking ahead, suddenly stopped 
and held up his hand. “Listen,” he said. The 
Teenie Weenies stopped, and they all heard sobs 
coming from a bush near by. Peering through 
the leaves, they saw a bluebird sitting on a limb 
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The Teenie Weenies worked hard all day 













high above their heads. Tears were in her eyes, and it was plain that 
she was in very low spirits. 

“Pardon me,” said the Turk. “You seem to be in trouble. Is 
there anything we can do?” 

“I’ve been robbed,” answered the bird. 

“Robbed!” cried the Teenie Weenies. 

Now Teenie Weenies can understand a great deal of what the 
birds and small animals say, and they listened with all their little 
ears in order to understand what the bird told them. 

“Yes, I have been robbed of my beautiful nest. It was my first 
nest, and I had built it with the greatest of care ” 

“Who robbed you?” asked the Cowboy. 

“Two big boys,” answered the bird. “I had built it in the hollow 
of an old apple tree. I can see now that I built it too near the ground, 
for it was within their reach. Those boys pulled my beautiful nest 
out and went away with it.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the Dunce. 

“Yes, it’s terrible!” said the bird. “It took hundreds of grass 
blades, and I selected only the softest, for I wanted my first nest to be 
beautiful and comfortable.” 

“Maybe we could help you build another nest,” suggested the 
Sailor. 

“It’s nice of you to offer to help me,” said the bird, “but I’m 
afraid that you wouldn’t be able to, for I have learned my lesson, 
and I will never again build a nest near the ground. I will build on 
the topmost branches of the tallest tree, where it will be safe from 
nest thieves.” 

“We can climb trees,” said the Cowboy. “Come with us and we 
will talk to the General about helping you build a nest.” 

The Teenie Weenies led the way, and the bird followed, hop¬ 
ping from limb to limb, until they reached the shoe house. 


The General came out and listened with interest to the bird’s 
story. After much talk it was finally decided the bird would select 
the tree in which the nest was to be built. Then the bird would 
carry the Teenie Weenie workmen on her back and fly them up to 
the top of the tree with ropes and Teenie Weenie pulleys, with which 
the little men could pull up the lumber to build the birdhouse. 

The bird flew off in search of a tree that would be suitable for 
the house. In just a few minutes she came back and announced that 
she had found a desirable place. 

“It’s quite near,” she said. “I want to live near you little people 
because I know you will make fine neighbors.” 

“Thank you,” said the General, taking off his plumed hat and 
making a deep bow. “We are very pleased to have you near.” 

The Teenie Weenies started to work at once. Some of the litde 
men brought out Teenie Weenie tools while others began carrying 
lumber to the tree where the house was to be built. The bird made 
several flights to the top of the tree, carrying a number of the Teenie 
Weenies and the pulleys and ropes that were to be used in pulling 
up the material for the house. 

The Sailor fixed the pulley to a stout limb, and several of the 
Teenie Weenies on the ground below began pulling up the lumber. 
The bird carried up a number of the lighter things, such as Teenie 
Weenie tools, and she made many flights with a Teenie Weenie 

acorn water bucket, for the day was 
warm, and the little workmen were often 
thirsty. 

The Teenie Weenies worked hard all 
day, and by nighttime they had the frame¬ 
work up and the roof on. Early the next 
morning the work was continued. The 
sides of the house were neatly covered 




with oilcloth that the Teenie Weenies had found on the dump where 
big folk throw their trash away. 

“I can’t tell you how thankful I am,” said the bird when the 
house had been finished. “I don’t know how I am ever going to pay 
you for all you have done.” 

“We don’t want pay,” said the General. “It has been a pleasure 
to help you.” 

“Would you care for a couple of nice fat worms?” asked the 

bird. 

“No thank you,” smiled the General. “We are vegetarians when 
it comes to eating worms.” 

“Well, anytime I can be of help to you just call me, and I will 
do everything I can,” said the bird. 

The Teenie Weenies picked up their tools and set off for home 
while the bird went to work filling the house with soft moss and grass, 
in which to lay her eggs and raise a family. 
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Wild Flowers 


For several days after the Teenie Weenies had built the birdhouse 
they saw the bluebird flying about with bits of string and grass in 
her beak, and the Teenie Weenies often waved to her as she sailed 
by. The Chinaman was particularly interested in the bird, and he 
often left his washing or ironing to watch her fly over the rosebush. 

“Allie same spling is here,” he told the Dunce, pointing with 
his tiny finger toward the bird on one of her flights. “She make nest. 
Sure slign of spling.” 

“Sure spring is here,” giggled the Dunce. “Look there.” He 
motioned towards the Teenie Weenie shoe house, where a Teenie 
Weenie grandpa sat on the tiny steps. The old fellow was wrapped 
in a comforter, and beside him, in its hazelnut-shell pot, stood a 
Teenie Weenie rubber plant. It was their first appearance out of 
doors since last October, and the Chinaman knew for certain that 
spring was here. 

“Say!” said the Dunce, “I’ll bet the wild flowers are in bloom 
in the big woods! Let’s get up a party to go over and look at them.” 
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A walk in the big woods was always popular with the little 
folk, and in a short time a number of them were on their way to the 
place where early wild flowers were sure to be found. 

“I do hope the purple trilliums are in bloom,” cried the Lady of 
Fashion. “They’re so beautiful.” 

“I’ll find one,” boasted the Dunce, who was always ready to 
please the dainty little lady. 

At last the Teenie Weenies pushed through the long grass and 
entered the shady woods. Wild flowers bloomed all about them. The 
walking was much easier there, too, and the little folks wandered 
about staring up at the lovely blossoms. There were Dutchman’s- 
breeches, violets, and may apples; and the stately Solomon’s-seal 
waved gently in the cool breeze. 

The Doctor found a jack-in-the-pulpit, and near by lay a bed of 
dogtooth violets, which, the Doctor explained, were sometimes called 
yellow adder’s-tongue. 

“They have such pretty leaves, all green and spotted with pur¬ 
ple and white,” remarked the Cowboy. 

“Listen!” cried the General, “I heard someone calling.” 

“Yoo hoo!” came a voice far away in the woods. 

“Sounds like an owl,” said the Lady of Fashion, “but I think it 
must be the Dunce. He sounds as if he was over beyond those ferns. 
I’ll bet he has found a Trillium.” 

The voice called again, and the Teenie Weenies ran off in the 
direction from which it came, scrambling over the leaves like a lot of 
ants. Soon they saw the Dunce clinging to the stem of a big Trillium. 

“Oh, what a beauty!” panted the Lady of Fashion. 

“If you want it, I could probably hack it off with my pocket- 
knife,” the Dunce called down. 

“Oh, no!” cried the Lady of Fashion. “Wild flowers never keep 
well. They will wilt and die. Leave it alone.” 
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“That’s right,” put in the Doctor. “If you pick wild flowers, 
they will wilt in a short time, and no one else can enjoy them. If 
someone had picked this flower, we would not be enjoying it now.” 

“Has it a sweet smell?” asked the Lady of Fashion. 

“Phew! No!” exclaimed the Dunce, wrinkling up his tiny nose. 
“It smells like spoiled meat.” 

“That’s a strange thing about those red trilliums,” said the 
Doctor, who knew a great deal about wild flowers. “They depend on 
a certain carrion fly to carry the pollen from flower to flower, and it is 
likely that the bad smell is for the purpose of drawing them.” 

“Look out, Dunce' There’s a big bee!” shouted the Policeman. 
“Look out! He might sting you!” 

The bee would probably have flown right by the Dunce, if the 
foolish fellow had let it alone, but he struck at it, and the bee turned 
and charged right at the little chap. A bee sting is a mighty serious 
thing to such little people, and the Teenie Weenies were filled with 
horror as they saw the huge bee turn on the Dunce. 

“Jump!” shouted the General. 

The Dunce was clinging to the stem of the flower, fully twenty 
Teenie Weenie feet above the ground. It was a dangerous thing for 
the little fellow to jump from such a height, but the Dunce jumped, 
and it probably saved his life. He landed in a bed of twin flowers and 
sank out of sight among the. thick mass of leaves, where the bee 
could not follow him. The bee flew away, and several of the Teenie 
Weenies dragged the Dunce out of the tangle of leaves. The bed of 
flowers had broken his fall, and the Dunce was none the worse for 
his plunge, except that he was a badly frightened Teenie Weenie. 

“That certainly was a mighty close call,” said the General. 

“S-s-say!” chattered the scared Dunce, “I-I-I’m not g-g-going 
to climb any more wild flowers . . . I’m just gonna look up at’em 
from the ground.” 
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‘Jump!” shouted the General. 













CHAPTER 4 



A Toad 
in the Garden 


The weather had turned dreadfully hot, and all sorts of bugs 
were flying and crawling about under the rosebush. The Teenie 
Weenie Policeman was kept constantly busy chasing them away. All 
the doors of the tiny houses had to be kept tightly closed to keep the 
creatures out. One huge pinching bug walked right in the front door 
and frightened the Lady of Fashion until she screamed like a screech 
owl. The Teenie Weenies managed to keep the bugs away during 
the daytime, but at night the place was quite overrun by all sorts of 
destructive bugs, especially in the Teenie Weenie garden. 

Now the Teenie Weenie garden is mighty important to the little 
people, because it is from that small patch that they raise the various 
vegetables which they either can in tiny jars or dry, for their winter’s 
supply of food. The Doctor was quite worried over this condition, 
and one morning he spoke to the General about it. 

“General,” he said, “the cutworms have killed another tomato 
plant.” 

“That’s serious!” exclaimed the General. “We’ve got to find 
someway to stop those pesky worms, or the garden will be destroyed.” 

“Allie same what’s clutworm?” asked the Teenie Weenie 
Chinaman. 

“A cutworm is a caterpillar that comes out of the earth at night 
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and eats the stem of plants near the ground. If those worms are not 
stopped, they will kill all our plants,” said the Doctor. 

“We might call out the Teenie Weenie army and set a guard 
over the plants,” suggested the General. 

“A toad would be better,” said the Doctor. 

“A toad!” exclaimed the Teenie Weenies. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor. “Toads hunt for food during the night, 
and they love to dine on cutworms.” 

“I know where we can catch a toad,” 
said the Dunce, jumping up and down with 
excitement. “He lives in the woods under an 
old log.” 

“Let’s go and catch him,” said the Turk, 
who was sitting on a hickory nut near by, 
listening to the conversation. 

“We’ll have to wait until late in the afternoon,” said the Doctor. 
“Toads seldom come out in the bright sunlight, for they can’t stand 
the dry heat. They generally move around late in the afternoon and 
during the night.” 

That afternoon the Dunce led the Teenie Weenies to the woods 
where the toad lived. Sneaking quietly through the wild flowers, 
the little people saw the big toad sitting in the shadow of an old log. 

“Now,” whispered the General, “some of you men sneak up as 
close as you can to the toad. The Cowboy will rope him with his 
lasso, and then you men run in, grab the toad, and hold him.” 

“S-s-say!” cried the Dunce. “I don’t want to get bitten.” 

“Toads can’t bite,” laughed the Doctor. “They haven’t any, 
teeth.” 

“Well, I don’t want to get warts either.” 

“That’s nonsense, Dunce,” said the Doctor. “You can’t get 
warts from toads.” 
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“All right, grab him!” shouted the General. The Chinaman, 
the Turk, and the Dunce made a lunge at the toad. Just as the litde 
men reached the big fellow, he leaped into the air. The Dunce clung 
to one of the toad’s front legs and was swung high above the Teenie 
Weenies’ heads. The Turk pulled with all his might, but the China¬ 
man, after one frightened look at the toad, ran off as fast as his short 
legs could carry him. “Me go!” he said as the Old Soldier with the 
wooden leg tried to stop him. 

It was a hard task to subdue the toad, but with all the Teenie 
Weenie men pulling and pushing they finally tired him out and 
drove him to the Teenie Weenie garden. There they tied him with a 
long string to a bush, so that he might hop about the garden in search 
of worms. 


Silently the little men worked their way from behind some 
mushrooms toward the toad. At a signal from the General the Cowboy 
threw his lasso over the toad’s head and pulled the rope until it held 
firmly. The toad blinked his big eyes and jumped, but the Cowboy 
the Sailor and the Policeman held firmly to the rope. 
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No more worms were seen about the Teenie Weenie garden, for 
the toad gobbled them up as fast as they appeared. The little folks 
were kind to the toad, and he soon became quite contented. After a 
few days they removed the string and let the toad wander about at 
will. The Teenie Weenies became quite fond of him, for he was very 
gentle, but they were mighty careful not to let the Teenie Weenie 
babies wander too close to the big fellow. “For,” as the General said, 
“you see, a Teenie Weenie baby is about the size of a fat worm, and a 
toad has poor eyesight.” 
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CHAPTER 5 



VVi TH the help of the toad and by keeping a careful watch on the 
garden, the Teenie Weenies were able to keep the bugs away and to 
save most of their crops. The potato bugs were rather hard for the 
little people to manage, for they were forced to climb all over the 
big coarse-leaved vines in order to knock the bugs off with stout 
clubs, which the Old Soldier with the wooden leg had made from a 
couple of toothpicks. The tomato worms were the hardest to get off 
the plants, because they could hold tight with their many feet, and 
the only way the Teenie Weenies could get them off was by a 
method the Cowboy had invented. He would climb up the tomato 
plant, throw a lasso over ttie worm’s head, pull the noose tight, and 
then several of the little men would pull the wriggling thing off the 
plant. 

As the summer passed, the garden grew very well', and the 
Teenie Weenies were very proud of it. But there was one plant that 
did not thrive. That was a strawberry plant. Something had hap¬ 
pened to it, and the Teenie Weenies were terribly disappointed, 
because they all loved strawberries and especially the strawberry 
shortcake that the Cook often served. 
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Those shortcakes were made by baking two 
large cakes about the thickness and width of a 
twenty-five cent piece. They were baked in two 
pans that had formerly been the metal tops of 
two bottles, and they just fitted into the Teenie 
Weenie cookstove. When they were golden 
brown, the cook would split them open and 
spread them with a butter that the Teenie 
Weenies had invented. Then he would cut a slice 
from the center of a strawberry and put that between the iwo 
cakes. Next he would pour over the shortcake some honey that the 
Teenie Weenies had extracted from flowers and that had been 
cooked down to a sort of honeylike sugar, very delicious. When one 
of these famous shortcakes was to be served on the Teenie Weenie 
dining-room table, all the Teenie Weenies were in their places at the 
appointed time. 

The Teenie Weenies felt very bad about not being able to have 
strawberries, especially the Dunce and Gogo, who complained a 
great deal over the loss. One day the Dunce, Gogo, and the China¬ 
man were discussing the matter with Tilly Titter, the sparrow, when 
Ginky, a rowdy mouse who lived in the neighborhood, came along 
and stopped to listen. 

“Shucks!” Ginky exclaimed. “I know where there is a big dish 
of strawberries. They’re on a table in that big brick house down the 
lane. They are big, ripe, juicy ones too.” 

“We don’t go into people’s houses and take things that don’t 
belong to us,” the Dunce said, and he turned and walked away. 

Ginky was a very mischievous mouse. He had lost his father 
and mother in a trap accident when he was very young. With no 
parents to guide him, he had grown up into a rather rough customer. 
He loved to get the Teenie Weenies into trouble, and he often an- 
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noyed them, but they had very little to do with him. He lied on all 
occasions, and once it had been reported that he had gone into a 
house and nibbled at some big folk’s cheese, and it was imported 
cheese too! 

“I’ll bet that mouse was lying about those strawberries,” the 
Dunce said after they had left Ginky. 

“Ah’11 bet he was too,” put in Gogo. 

“Let’s go over to that house and see if he was really telling the 
truth,” suggested the Dunce. 

“Allielite!” agreed the Chinaman. 

The three Teenie Weenies hurried to the house, crawled through 
a crack under a door, and made their way to the table where Ginky 
had said the berries stood. It was an easy matter for the three little 
chaps to climb to the top of the table, for Teenie Weenies are expert 
climbers. A huge dish of strawberries stood on the table, and the 
little men stared at them in open-eyed admiration. 

“Dat Ginky tol’ de truth fo’ once,” Gogo said. 

“Jinks!” exclaimed the Dunce who had climbed up onto the 
dish. “These are certainly fine-looking berries.” 
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The General was very angry 
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“Oh lawsy!” moaned Gogo. “Can’t one of dem kind of roll off 
dat dish?” 

The berries were deliciously ripe and too tempting for the Dunce 
to resist, although he knew the General would not approve of what 
he was about to do. He caught a berry by the stem and pulled it 
over to the edge of the dish. 

“Look out down there,” he cried. “There’s a big berry up here 
that looks as though it might fall off the dish!” And he gave it a 
push and sent it tumbling to the table. 

Gogo pounced on it and cut a big slice with a knife that he had 
thoughtfully brought with him. 

At that moment the General and the Policeman stepped out 
from behind the dish, followed by several other Teenie Weenies. The 
General was very angry, and ordered the three guilty Teenie Weenies 
to put the strawberry back into the dish. 

“Now,” he said, turning to the Policeman, “take these three 
bad boys home and send them to bed. They will get no supper to¬ 
night, and it might interest them to know that Tilly Titter, the 
sparrow, brought us a strawberry a little while ago and that the 
Cook is now making a strawberry shortcake for supper.” 

“I wonder how the General knew we were in that house?” the 
Dunce asked Gogo as the Policeman led them home. 

“Ah’ll bet dat Ginky done tell him,” answered Gogo. “Dat 
mouse is a bad one, and he always brings us bad luck no matter 
whether he done tell de truth or done tell a lie.” 


CHAPTER 6 



Bigger than an Elephant 


The Chinaman was a very good Teenie Weenie. He worked hard 
doing the Teenie Weenies’ washing, and he always tried to do what 
was right. He seldom did anything that could be considered bad, and 
when he did he was always extremely sorry. He felt very sad over 
the scolding the General had given him for disturbing the dish of 
strawberries, and for a number of days after that affair he stayed 
close to the old teapot. 

“Me has been velly bad Chinamans,” he kept telling himself, 
“and me must plunish me by doin’ lottie washin’. Make all icenie 
Weenie clothes clean and that helpie me to be better Chinamans.” 

The little chap hunted up everything that could possibly be 
washed, and he scrubbed and ironed from morning until night. 
When the sun was shining, he liked to hang the washing outside to 
dry in the sunshine. Several lead pencils had been set into the 
ground for clothesline posts, and to these posts the Chinaman tied 

his line and hung up his washing to dry. 

One bright day he had hung out an unusually big washing. 
He had worked hard since early morning, and he was very tired. 
He sat down to rest for a few minutes, and presently he dozed ofI. 
Suddenly he was awakened by loud growling and the sound of 
angry Teenie Weenie voices. He rushed outside, and there he saw 


a puppy, which seemed to the little Chinaman as big as the largest 
elephant. The puppy held the clothesline in his mouth, and several 
Teenie Weenies were pulling on the line trying to get it away from 
the big animal. Several of the lead-pencil posts had been pulled 
from the ground, and clothes and Teenie Weenie clothespins were 
scattered about the yard. 

The General came running up to the spot and began shouting at 
the puppy. “Here!” he cried, “you mustn’t do that. You’ll ruin 
those clothes! Stop it!” 

The puppy rolled his big brown eyes toward the General and 
pulled all the harder. Suddenly he gave a mighty shake of his head 
and completely jerked the Cowboy and the Policeman from their 
feet. They jumped up and quickly caught the line again, but it was 
all they could do to hang on. Other Teenie Weenies came running 
to the spot, and soon almost every member of the village was pulling 
at the line. But the puppy pulled them around at will. 

“You’d better drop the line, men,” the General shouted to the 
Teenie Weenies as he noticed that the puppy was moving danger¬ 
ously near the teapot. “He’s liable to bump into the laundry and 
upset it.” 

The Teenie Weenies instantly dropped the line, and the puppy 
gave it a great shake with his big head. Teenie Weenie clothes flew 
through the air in all directions, and it was plain to see that many of 
the* tiny garments would be completely ruined if that rough treat¬ 
ment kept up long. 

Presently the Teenie Weenies heard a noise back of the laundry, 
and glancing in that direction they saw the head of a large dog come 
into view among the stalks of the rosebush. She gave a low growl, 
and the puppy instantly dropped the line. The big dog gave several 
more growls, and the Teenie Weenies understood that she was the 
puppy’s mother and that she was giving the puppy a sound scolding. 
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The puppy disappeared through the thick bushes, and the mother, 
glancing towards the Teenie Weenies, made some sounds that the 
little people understood to be an apology. The mother vanished, 
and the Teenie Weenies could hear her growling again as the dogs 
went down the path. 

“I think that mother is giving the puppy a sound scolding,” 
said the General as the dog’s voice died away. 

“Him blad pluppy!” wailed the Chinaman. “All my clean 
clothes dirty! Me have to washie all over again. Me get plenty 
plunishment for gettin’ in strawberries.” 

“Now don’t worry,” said the General. “We’ll help you wash . 
these clothes again, and we’ll have those posts back and the line up 
in a jiffy.” 

The Teenie Weenies gathered up the dirty clothes, and some of 
them helped the Chinaman to wash them while other Teenie Ween¬ 
ies soon repaired the fallen clothesline. One of the General’s shirts 
had been badly ripped, and a Teenie Weenie towel was somewhat 
torn, but little damage had been done considering the terrible shak¬ 
ing the clothes had gone through. 
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“It’s a lucky thing the puppy didn’t take it into his foolish 
head to push the shoe house around,” said Cowboy. 

“It certainly is,” said the Policeman. “There wouldn’t have 
been much left of it after he had given it a couple of shakes.” 

Late that afternoon Tilly Titter, the English sparrow, flew down 
and settled on the ground in front* of the shoe house. Tilly was the 
Teenie Weenies’ newspaper, for she flew all about the neighborhood. 
She was a great gossip, and she knew about everything that was 
going on. 

“’Eared you ’ad han haccident ’ere,” she said. “The puppy’s 
mother was tellin’ me hall about hit. She feels hawful bad about 
what the puppy did, and she gave the puppy a mighty good scold¬ 
ing. She’s a good mother, and I don’t think you’ll ’ave hany more 
trouble with that puppy.” 

“We know that the puppy was just playing,” said the General, 
“but that kind of playing would soon wreck this village if he came 
around here often.” 

“Well, ’is mother said she would keep han heye hon ’im and 
wouldn’t let ’im come hover ’ere hagain,” Tilly said. 

“That’s good,” said the Chinaman. “Me plunished ’nough now 
for gettin strawberries, and me be velly mad if that puppy come 
again and muss up my washie.” 



CHAPTER 7 



Blig Flish 


The Chinaman loved to go fishing, but as part of his punishment 
for his share in the strawberry affair he had denied himself that 
pleasure. The Dunce had tried to coax him to go fishing for a long 
time, but the Chinaman had always refused. 

“No, me velly bad Chinamans for gettin’ into strawberries, and 
me have to plunish meself,” he told the Dunce one day. 

“Well, I like to go fishing with you,” argued the Dunce. “When 
you punish yourself by not going with me, then you are punishing 
me too at the same time.” 

“Me no want to plunish you for what me did,” said the China¬ 
man. “So me go flishin’ with you. Anyhow me plunished ’nought 
after havin’ to washie all those clothes the puppy spoiled. Me go.” 

“Come on,” said the Dunce, and the two little chaps hurried 
to the tool house, where they found a hook and line. On the way 
past the shoe house they met the General. 

“General,” announced the Dunce, “tell the Cook we will have 
fish for supper.” 



A big kingfisher swooped down on the fish. 









“You seem pretty sure of it, Dunce,” smiled the General. “It’s 
wiser to catch your fish before you eat it.” 

“Well, I’ve seen it anyhow,” answered the Dunce, “and I think 
the Chinaman and I can catch it.” 

“Good luck to you!” said the General. 

The Dunce and the Chinaman set off toward the creek that 
trickled along beneath the ferns not far from the Teenie Weenie 
village. The two small men, no taller than an ordinary man’s little 
finger, followed a tiny, well-worn path beneath the wild flowers 
and low weeds. The Dunce carried the fishhook over his shoulder, 
and he peered from time to time into the deep shadows in search 
of bait. Presently he spied a small bug, which he trapped in his cap. 

“Allie same him make goodie blait,” said the Chinaman. “Flish 
muchie like blugs.” 

The two Teenie Weenies pushed their way through some tall 
i grass and stepped onto a huge stone, half as big as a watermelon, 
which formed the bank there beside the creek. It took only a few 
minutes to tie a thread to the fishhook, bait it with the bug, and 
climb out onto the old tree limb that lay across the rock and that 
reached out over the deep water. The Dunce plumped his hook 
into the pool and watched the sunlight sparkle on the ripples until 
they disappeared into the mist that drifted up from the water into the 
cool autumn air. 

Presently there was a tug at the line and then a hard pull. The 
Dunce jerked the line and discovered that he had hooked a fish. 

“I’ve got him! I’ve got him!” he screamed, and in his excite¬ 
ment he nearly fell off the limb into the creek. The Chinaman 
caught hold of the line, but both the Teenie Weenies could not 
drag the fish out of the water. 

“Run and get some help!” shouted the Dunce. • I can hold him 
until you bring some of the boys.” 
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“Allie light, me go,” answered the Chinaman, and he scam¬ 
pered off into the tall grass, his pigtail flying straight out behind him. 

“Helpie, helpie! Blig flish. Muchie blig. Need helpie,” he 
shouted when he came in sight of the Teenie Weenie shoe house. 

“What?” asked the Cowboy, who was repairing a Teenie 
Weenie pea-pod canoe back of the kitchen. 

“The Dunce has hooked a big fish and wants help,” answered 
the General. 

The General ran down the path toward the creek, closely fol¬ 
lowed by a number of Teenie Weenie men and women. Tumbling 
out onto the rock, the little people were just in time to see a big 
kingfisher swoop down on the fish. Catching the minnow in his beak, 
the bird flew away, jerking the Dunce, who held tightly to the line, 
off the limb. Fortunately the hook pulled out of the fish’s mouth, 
and the Dunce was dropped into the creek. Being a good swimmer, 
he quickly reached shore but in a very bad temper. 

“I hope he chokes on that fish,” sputtered the dripping Dunce. 

“He has as much right to that fish as you have,” said the Police¬ 
man. 

“Well, I had the fish hooked, and it was mine,” bellowed the 
Dunce. 

“A fish belongs to no one until it is landed,” laughed the Gen¬ 
eral. “Or I might say, until it’s swallowed. Look at that kingfisher!” 
he pointed to the bird, who had perched on a tree near by. 

The poor kingfisher was having a terrible time with his catch, 
for the minnow was quite large, and the bird went through all sorts 
of actions in trying to swallow it. He stretched his big head up and 
down, forward and backward; he twisted and gagged and fairly 
danced a jig on the tree limb. Although the Teenie Weenies could 
see that the bird was having a hard time to swallow the fish, they 
couldn’t keep from smiling at his peculiar antics. Even the Dunce 
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laughed, and when the bird finally swallowed the minnow the little 
folk broke into a cheer. The kingfisher glanced toward the cheering 
Teenie Weenies and bowed his head, as though he was thanking 
them for the fish and for their good will. 

The Dunce recovered his hook and line, and when the king¬ 
fisher had flown away he made up his mind to catch another fish. In 
a short time he hooked a fine minnow, and with the help of two or 
three of the Teenie Weenies the fish was pulled out of the creek. It 



was fully five Teenie Weenie feet long, or two and a half inches in 
our measurement, and when it was cleaned the cook prepared it 
for supper. He stuffed it with half a chopped hickory nut and two 
mashed lima beans, and it filled the Teenie Weenie oven. 

The little people all agreed that they had never tasted a better 
fish, and they also decided that it was more pleasant to eat it with 
their tiny knives and forks than to try to swallow it whole as the 
kingfisher had done. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Winter Swimming 


As the days grew colder and winter came on, the Teenie Weenies 
missed their swimming pool. The little people had found an old 
saucedish, and with a great deal of work they had rolled it on lead 
pencils to a shady spot under the rosebush. The little men had 
built a diving platform and a springboard on the edge erf the dish, 
and although it was about the size that most big folk eat their favor¬ 
ite breakfast food from, it made a wonderful swimming pool for the 
little people. 

Rainstorms always kept the dish full of water, and the Teenie 
Weenies dived and swam all summer long, except for a short time 
between rains when one day a thirsty dog had come along and drunk 
up the pool. 

Now it was much too cold to swim outside, and the little bathers 
missed their daily swim. The water had been drained out of the 
pool, so that it would not freeze and crack the dish during the winter, 
and all the Teenie Weenie bathing suits had been put away for the 
season. 

Not far from the Teenie Weenie village lay a dump where big 
folk threw their trash. The Teenie Weenies often searched through 
the heap, for there they found many useful things that could be 
put to Teenie Weenie use. The top from a catchup bottle made a 
fine washtub for the Chinaman’s laundry or a kettle big enough for 
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the cook to boil a whole lima bean in. Bits of glass could be found 
for the Teenie Weenie windows in the shoe house, and old nails 
made wonderful crowbars. 

One morning the Dunce and the Cowboy found an old teacup. 
It was almost as good as new except for the handle, which had been 
broken off. 



“Jinks!” exclaimed the Dunce. “I’ve an idea.” 

“Get it out before it hurts you,” grinned the Cowboy. 

“We could move this cup down to the village and make a 
winter swimming pool out of it,” said the Dunce. 

“Ah, say!” put in the cowboy. “You’d never be able to do much 
swimming in a teacup.” 

“Well,” argued the Dunce, “it would be better than nothing. 
We could set it up in that old syrup can that lies back of the tool 
house. All we’d have to do would be to build a door in the can and 
set up a couple of stoves to keep it good and warm.” 

“Where would you get the water to fill the cup?” asked the 
Cowboy. 









“We could bring it from the creek,” answered the Dunce. 

“That’s too much work,” said the Cowboy. “Why, it would 
take sixty or seventy thimblefuls of water to fill that cup.” 

“Well, I think it’s a good idea,” continued the Dunce, “and 
I’m going to speak to the General about it.” 

That evening the Dunce told the General about his idea for a 
winter swimming pool. The General listened to the Dunce’s plan 
and then shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t believe the idea would work out. The 
water would freeze and break the cup unless fires were kept up day 
and night throughout the winter. Even if we did that, there would 
not be enough heat in the can to make the water warm enough to 
bathe in.” 

“Ah shucks!” wailed the Dunce. “I want to try it anyhow.” 

“I’ll tell you what you can do,” said the Doctor, who saw how 
disappointed the Dunce was. “I went over to a big house not far 
from here yesterday afternoon to call on a mouse that has a bad case 
of ptomaine poisoning, and I noticed that the water was leaking 
from a faucet in the washbowl. The people are away all day long, 
and you could go over there for a swim. If the stopper was put in the 
bowl it wouldn’t take long to fill up with water, and then you could 
have a nice warm place to swim.” 

“Could we do that?” asked the Dunce, glancing eagerly toward 
the General. 

“Why, yes, if you did not disturb things in the house,” answered 
the General. 

“Can we go now?” asked the Dunce. 

“It’s too late today,” said the Doctor. “The sick mouse told me 
that a man and woman lived in the house and that they left the 
house every morning at half past eight. They are away all day, but 
they get home at about half past five.” 
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“We’ll go over tomorrow,” said the Dunce, and he quickly told 
the news to the rest of the Teenie Weenies. 

The next morning the Teenie Weenies brought out their tiny 
bathing suits, and the Doctor led them to the house. They rolled 
through the crack under the door and made their way to the 
bathroom. 

It was quite a task to crawl up to the washbowl, but the Turk, 
who was a good climber, finally reached the top and made a line 
fast so that the rest of the little folk might get up. 

The Teenie Weenie ladies had put on their bathing suits in a 
closet, while the men had changed their clothes under the bathtub. 

Four of the strongest Teenie Weenies managed to get the stop¬ 
per in place, and after a long wait the bowl filled with water. 

The faucet extended out over the water, and that made a 
wonderful place from which to dive. 

“Why don’t you take off your hat?” asked the Old Soldier with 
the wooden leg, as he noticed the Dunce about to dive into the bowl. 

“Say!” answered the Dunce. “I’m wearin’ my hat so I won’t 
bust my head on the bottbm of the bowl when I dive.” 

“You’ll never hit the bottom,” laughed the Cowboy. “It’s fully 
seven inches deep.” 

The little swimmers tried time and again to touch bottom, but 
none of them could do it. 

The Teenie Weenies had a lovely time swimming in the wash¬ 
bowl, and it would have been a perfect day if one of the little boys 
had not fallen off a cake of soap. He knocked his tiny head so hard 
on the bowl that it left a bump almost the size of a raspberry seed. 

When the Teenie Weenies were through with their swim, the 
General ordered the little men to pull out the stopper. “We must 
leave the place just as we found it.” 

The stopper stuck mighty tight, and it was all the little folk 
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The little swimmers tried time and again to touch bottom 




















could do to get it out, but with everyone ot them tugging at the 
chain they finally pulled it free and let the water run off. 

The little people enjoyed a number of swims in that bathroom 
during the winter, and the big folk who lived in the house never 
suspected that the Teenie Weenies were using their washbowl as a 
swimming pool. Once the Dunce left his bathing suit under the 
bathtub. The woman who lived in the house found it and threw it 
away, thinking it a mere scrap of cloth, but had she examined it 
carefully she would have seen that it was a Teenie Weenie bathing 
suit. 







CHAPTER 9 



Teenie Weenie Luck 


The wind moaned and whistled through the briar patch under 
which the Teenie Weenie shoe house stood. A beam of light from a 
tiny window made the icy snowflakes sparkle like Christmas-tree 
trimmings. It was a frosty night outside, but inside the old shoe 
the little people, no taller than a match, were warm and cosy. 

“Some crisp doughnuts wouldn’t taste bad tonight,” said the 
Doctor as he threw a log, cut from an old clothespin, into the tiny 
fireplace. 

“Or a nice piece of sponge cake with snow and sugar on it,” 
sighed the Dunce, who lay stretched out on a caterpillar-skin rug 
before the fire. 

The Lady of Fashion looked up from the handkerchief she was 
hemming, which was hardly a quarter as big as a postage stamp. 
“I’ll take angel-food cake for mine,” she smiled. 

“Well, there’s no use wishing for things that have to be made 
with eggs,” put in the Cook. “We haven’t got a speck in the house, 
and they are too expensive to buy. I asked that old hen over by the 
creek what she wanted for an egg, and she demanded a hundred and 
fifty grains of corn.” 

“That’s right!” said the General. “We can’t afford to pay that 
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The Turk cut a hole through the ice. 














much, but a bit of scrambled egg would taste mighty nice these cold 
mornings, with a slice of fried frog ham and some of the Cook’s good 
biscuits.” 

“Well, you folks can keep on with the feast of talk, but I’m 
going to bed,” said the Old Soldier. “We must get in a lot of fire¬ 
wood tomorrow, and I want to get up early in the morning.” The 
old fellow pegged up the stairs, making a lot of noise with his tiny 
wooden leg. 

During the winter it took a great deal of wood to keep the 
Teenie Weenie fireplace burning, and the little folks were kept busy 
hunting small sticks, old clothespins and the like, which could be cut 
into firewood with their tiny crosscut saw. 

The little men were out early the next morning looking for bits 
of wood. Several old clothespins and part of a broom handle had 
been dragged up to the Teenie Weenie woodpile before breakfast 
was ready. The Dunce found a small paint-brush handle beside a big 
fence, and as he was boosting it onto his shoulder he heard a cluck¬ 
ing sound over his head. Looking up, he saw an old hen pop her head 
through the wire netting. The Teenie Weenies can’t carry on a 
conversation with chickens, but they seem to be able to understand 
them in some strange way. 

“She’s thirsty,” guessed the Dunce. “The cold has frozen the 
drinking water in her pan, and she can’t break the ice. Well, she 
can stay thirsty,” he muttered, staggering off with the stick he had 
found. “Any chicken that charges a hundred and fifty grains of corn 
for her eggs won’t get any help from me.” 

The little chap hurried home, dropped his stick at the woodpile, 
and ran into the house to warm his fingers and to relate his experi¬ 
ence with the hen. 

“It serves her right, the stingy old thing,” he laughed. 

“Why, Dunce, I’m surprised at you,” said the General. “You’re 
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a poor neighbor. The old hen is in trouble, and we ought to be will¬ 
ing to help her.” 

“But she’s stingy,” argued the Dunce. 

“That’s no reason why we shouldn’t help her,” answered the 
General. “Right after breakfast we’ll go over to cut the ice in her 
pan so she can get a drink.” 

Most of the Teenie Weenies agreed with the General, and after 
they had eaten their breakfast they hurried over to the chicken yard. 

“Good morning, madam,” said the 
General, making a deep bow. “We have 
come to break the ice in your drinking 
water.” 

The hen seemed pleased and cluck¬ 
ed a couple of times, showing that she understood what had been 
said. The little people had brought along a ladder and a Teenie 
Weenie pick and ax, and in a short time the Turk had cut a hole in 
the ice big enough for the hen to drink through. She dipped her big 
beak into the icy water and drank so much that the Teenie Weenies 
were alarmed. 

“She’ll bust!” gasped the Dunce when he saw how much the 
hen had drunk. 

“Poor thing, she was awful thirsty,” said the Lady of Fashion. 

After the chicken had drunk her fill, she made the Teenie 
Weenies understand that she wanted them to follow her, and she led 
them to the door of her house. Then with many clucks and bobs of 
her head she told the little folk, just as plainly as though she had 
really talked,' that they were to have the egg that lay in her nest at 
the back of the house. The General politely thanked the hen and 
told her that the Teenie Weenies did not want pay for what they had 
done, but the chicken shook her head and made the General under¬ 
stand that she would feel bad if they did not take the egg. 
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As the General did not want to hurt the old hen’s feelings, he 
told her that they would take it, and he sent several of the men for a 
sled. When the sled was brought up to the chicken yard, the Teenie 
Weenies rolled the egg out of the chicken house and pushed it 
through a hole under the fence. They then put it onto the sled and 
wrapped several Teenie Weenie blankets about the egg to keep it 
from freezing. It took a lot of pulling and Teenie Weenie grunting 
to haul the egg up to the shoe house, but finally they rolled it safely 
into their storehouse, where it would keep for a long time. 



The Cook made a sponge cake as big as a crowned checker, half 
an English-walnut shell full of Teenie Weenie noodles, and an 
angel-food cake that fairly melted in Teenie Weenie mouths. The 
General had scrambled egg with his frog ham, and almost every 
evening when the Teenie Weenies gathered around their tiny fire¬ 
place the Cook brought in a thimbleful of doughnuts. They were 
about the size of an O, but they were wonderfully crisp and brown. 
The greedy Dunce usually ate more than was good for him, and he 
generally had to be put to bed with a Teenie Weenie hot-water 
bottle on his Teenie Weenie tummy. 
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CHAPTER IO 


A Horse Climbs a Tree 

The tiny but greedy Teenie Weenie'stoves ate up great piles of 
firewood. The little people were continually on the hunt for wood. 
They had a big pile of split wood stacked near the kitchen, but that 
had been stored for the time when the ground might be covered 
with such deep snow that odd sticks and twigs could not be found. 

The little men were continually sawing and splitting wood. One 
day the Turk found a number of old wooden clothespins. These were 
big logs to the Teenie Weenies, and when cut up they made fine 
firewood. The General hired two mice to drag the clothespins to a 
spot near the shoe house, and the Teenie Weenie men cut them into 
lengths about one inch long, in our measurement, and then they 
split these pieces into firewood with a Teenie Weenie ax. 

It was lucky that the Teenie Weenies had found this nice lot 
of wood, because the weather suddenly turned stormy, and every¬ 
thing was completely covered with snow. It snowed hard all night, 
and in the morning the shoe house was covered until only the tiny 
chimney appeared above the drifts. The snow-covered house was as 
dark as night, and the Teenie Weenie lamps had to be lit so that the 
little people might see to eat their breakfast. 

“Eat a hearty breakfast,” said the General when the Teenie 
Weenies had gathered around the table heaped with piles of hot 
corn bread, fried smoked frog ham, and a huge pot of steaming 
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sassafras tea. “We are going to have a lot of shoveling to do to clear 
the place of snow.” 

After the Teenie Weenies had eaten their fill, the men put on 
warm clothes and mittens and brought up a number of Teenie 
Weenie snow shovels, which had been stored in the cellar beneath 
the house. They climbed out of an upstairs window and pushed their 
way to the top of the drift. Everything was covered with clean white 
snow. They could see the spout of the old teapot, from which smoke 
was coming, and so they knew that the Chinaman was safe. 

The Teenie Weenies are so tiny and light that they do not sink 
down into the snow as we big people do, and the General walked on 
the top of the snow to the teapot to see whether the Chinaman 
needed help. The Chinaman had been up early, and he had shoveled 
the snow away from the door and windows so that plenty of air 
and light entered the old teapot. 

With so many Teenie Weenie shovelers at work it did not take 
the litde men long to clear the snow away from around the shoe 
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house. The Lady of Fashion put on a warm coat and climbed up the 
snow steps, which the men had made so that the little people might 
reach the top easily. 

“Oh, how pretty everything looks!” she said. “I wish we could 
take a sleigh ride.” 

“Well, why not?” said the General. “We’ve a sleigh, and we 
could hire Nick to pull us.” 

The Teenie Weenies approved of the idea, and several of the 
men went to work digging the sleigh out of the snow. The little 
people had made the sleigh out of the top of a small paper box, and 
they often hire'd Nick, the red squirrel, to pull the sleigh when they 
had heavy loads to haul. They had made a harness to fit Nick, and 
the Cowboy hurried to the tree where the squirrel lived to make 
arrangements for the ride. Nick promised to take them for a long 
ride for only two hickory nuts and five grains of corn. 

In the meantime the Teenie Weenie women had brought out a 
number of Teenie Weenie pillows, blankets, and comforters so that 
the little people would be warm and comfortable during the ride. 

When Nick arrived, the Teenie Weenie Cowboy quickly put on 
the harness and hitched the squirrel to the sleigh. Nick enjoyed the 
lark almost as much as did the Teenie Weenies. He set off at a fast 
clip, while the little people laughed and screamed with delight. 

The Teenie Weenies had a great deal of fun on the ride, and 
they even enjoyed the accident they had on the way home. It 
seemed quite serious at the moment, but as no one was hurt they all 
thought it was great fun. 

Nick was loping along under a bush when a dog barked near by. 
Now Nick is terribly afraid of dogs, and in his hurry to get into a 
safe place he forgot all about the Teenie Weenies. At the first bark 
he ran up a tree, upsetting the sleigh and spilling Teenie Weenies 
all over the snow. Fortunately no one was injured, and all the little 


people laughed a great deal over their spill. They gathered up the 
blankets and pillows, but it took a lot of coaxing to get Nick out of 
the tree. 

“I don’t want to be down there on the ground with a sled 
holdin’ me back, when a dog is on my trail,” the squirrel said. “I’ll 
come down and take you home when I’m sure that dog is gone.” 

Presently the dog’s barks died away, and Nick jumped onto the 
ground. The Teenie Weenies climbed back into the sleigh while the 
Cowboy arranged the harness, which had become slightly twisted in 
the squirrel’s climb up the tree. 

“Now if you hear another dog bark,” Nick told the Teenie 
Weenies, “you’d better dive right out into the snow, for I am not 
going to lose any time in getting up a tree.” 

When the Teenie Weenies returned to the shoe house, they were 
a very hungry little crowd, and everyone demanded food. The Cook 
built a fire in the stove and put on a pot of soup, which he had made 
that morning from a frog-ham bone and three beans. When it was 
piping hot, he filled all the little people’s cherry-seed soup bowls. 

The Teenie Weenies all agreed that it was lots of fun to go sleigh 
riding, but some of them believed it would be much safer if they 
were pulled by a horse that couldn’t climb trees. 







He ran up a tree. 














CHAPTER II 


Sour Grapes 


As the cold weather continued, the Teenie Weenies spent most 
of their time gathered around the Teenie Weenie fireplace in the 
old shoe house. Although the little folks, being so very light, could 

walk on top of the deep snow with ease, they preferred to stay near 

* 

the shoe house. 

Some of the men spent much of their time in the vacuum coffee 
can, which served the Teenie Weenies as a workshop. The Turk had 
made a very nice little stove from a small piece of i-inch iron pipe 
and some tin. That kept the workshop comfortably warm. Here the 
little workmen spent most of the days repairing Teenie Weenie 
furniture and making all sorts of useful things. The Doctor often 
worked there too, making medicine from roots and herbs that he had 
gathered during the summer, for Teenie Weenies, just like big people, 
get sick once in a while. 

Several of the little folks had been quite sick during the winter. 
The Dunce had had a severe case of four measles, which almost 
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entirely covered his Teenie Weenie body. The Sailor had had a case 
of mumps, and others had complained of Teenie Weenie headaches. 

“I believe we have been eating too many doughnuts and fried 
things,” said the Doctor, who sat before the Teenie Weenie fireplace 
one evening discussing the health of the family. 

“I agree with you,” put in the Cook. “Every morning I bake a 
thimbleful of doughnuts, and by bedtime it’s empty. What we need 
is fewer doughnuts and more fresh fruit.” 

“That’s right,” said the Doctor, “but fresh fruit is mighty hard 
to get now.” 

“We have some apple left, haven’t we, Cook?” asked the 
General. 

“We’ve plenty of apple,” answered the Cook, “but nobody will 
eat it.” 

“We’re tired of it!” put in the Dunce. “We’ve had fried apple, 
baked apple, and applesauce until we’re all tired of it.” 

The Dunce was quite right. The Teenie Weenies were tired of 
apple. They have very few foods from which to choose. They can’t go 

to the store as we big folk do to buy what they want. They must 

% 

store almost everything they eat during the winter in their storehouse, 
and an apple is about the only fresh fruit they have on hand. They 
have peaches and cherries, but these are dried and cannot be con¬ 
sidered fresh fruit. 

The Dunce decided that the Teenie Weenies were badly in 
need of fresh fruit, especially himself, and so he appointed himself to 
look into the matter. He took Gogo into his confidence, and he spoke 
to the Chinaman, but that Teenie Weenie remembered the straw¬ 
berry affair and was cautious. 

“The Doctor says we need fresh fruit,” said the Dunce. “We’re 
all sick of applesauce, and I propose that we get some fruit from one 
of the big houses along the lane. The big folks always have fruit 
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in their houses, and they wouldn’t miss the little bit that would 
bring health and happiness to us.” 

“Ah’s gwine fo’ to have nothin’ to do wid dat!” said Gogo. “De 
General don’t allow fo’ us to bother things in big folkses houses.” 

“This is different,” argued the Dunce. “We are not going to 
take this for our own use. We are getting it for the health of the 
Teenie Weenies. We won’t touch a bit of what we get. We’ll carry 
it right to the General.” 

“Ah certainly is longin’ fo’ fresh fruit,” Gogo said, “but ah’s 
longin’ more fo’ peace wid de General.” 

But the Dunce was very persuasive in an argument, and after 
a great deal of talk he finally convinced Gogo that every last 
Teenie Weenie would perish if he and Gogo did not bring in an 
immediate supply of fresh fruit. 

“Well, maybe yo’s right and maybe yo’s wrong, but ah hope 
to goodness yo’s right,” said Gogo as he set off with the Dunce in 
search of the fruit. 

The two Teenie Weenies visited several big houses before they 
discovered fruit. They found a big dish of green grapes sitting on a 
table, and the Dunce selected a very large one. 





“We’ll just take one,” said the Dunce. “This grape will give 
each Teenie Weenie a nice big slice and maybe an extra slice for 
you and me.” 

The Dunce lowered the grape to the floor with, a string that he 
had broughi with him, and after climbing down he boosted the grape 
to his shoulder and set off for the shoe house, followed by Gogo. 

“Well,” said the Dunce as he walked into the Teenie Weenie 

sitting room and set the grape on the floor, “here’s some fresh fruit ” 

* 

“Where did you get this grape?” asked the General. 

“Now it’s all right,” said the Dunce. “The Doctor says we need 
fresh fruit, and I found it over in one of the big houses. The people 
in that house will never miss it, and they wouldn’t care anyhow, 
if they knew how much our health depended on fresh fruit.” 

“We don’t want stolen fruit.” said the General who suspected 
that the Dunce was more interested in his own appetite than the 
health of the Teenie Weenies. “It'was very thoughtful of you to 
think of our health, but we don’t want anything that does not 
belong to us, and so you must take that grape right back.” 

In spite of all the Dunce’s arguments, the General made him 
carry the grape back to the house where he had found it. The Gen¬ 
eral went with the Dunce to see that his orders were carried out, 
and a number of the Teenie Weenie men followed to see and hear 
the fun, for the Dunce continued to argue every step of the way. 

“I can’t carry this grape up to the top of that table,” said the 
Dunce when the Teenie Weenies stood beside the table on which 
the dish of grapes stood. “It’s too heavy.” 

“You were able to get it down,” smiled the General. “So you 
must get it up.” 

The Dunce tied a string around the grape, held the other end 
of the string to his mouth, and climbed up to the top of the table, 
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followed by the rest of the Teenie Weenies. He pulled the grape 
up and made one last plea for the fruit. 

“No!” said the General. “That grape does not belong to us. 
Put it back into that dish.” 

“Well, if the Teenie Weenies all get sick for lack of fresh fruit, 
you can’t blame me,” said the Dunce as he boosted the grape back 
into the dish. 

“We won’t hold you responsible,” laughed the General as he 
motioned for the Teenie Weenies to climb down to the floor. 

“I’m sorry, Dunce,” said the General as the little people 
walked towards the shoe house, “but that grape did not belong to 
us, and it wouldn’t be right to keep it no matter how badly we 
need it.” 

“Well, it’s O.K. with me,” said the Dunce. “I’ll bet those 
grapes were sour anyway.” 

















